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Religious Liberty — A Catholic Viewpoint 


By permission of the Catholic magazine “America” 
we reprint below an article entitled “Religious Freedom 
a Necessity to Preserve Postwar World,” by Father W. 
Eugene Shiels, $.J., associate editor, which appeared 
in that magazine in the issue of January 23, 1943. 
We think this statement by a competent Catholic 
scholar will be valuable to our readers. 


What common stand may Christians take in guaran- 
tecing freedom of religion in the postwar world? What 
need is there for this stand? What rights govern the 
case? What are our precise principles? These questions 
force themselves upon us today, as we draw our plans 
for the world of tomorrow. 

In the five years of Austrian history before 1938, 
religion proved the sole force capable of forestalling a 
conquest by Nazi ideology. he clear vision of what a 
pagan invasion would mean, a vision fortified by Catholic 
truth, gave the people of that unhappy country the will to 
resist the satanic blandishments and appeals of the new 
doctrine. Until brute foree—400,000 men armed with all 
modern battle equipment—overran them, they preserved 
their national identity. 

Since that day Austria has suffered serious persecution 
in religion. ‘The sorry tale moves men everywhere to 
condemn such intolerance as utterly inhuman and con- 
sonant only with a breed of might, blood and iron. 

Nor does sympathy alone clinch the argument. ‘The 
point takes on insistence from the certain fact that our 
world cannot have an ordered peace, if one or two 
important segments of that world deny their citizens the 
elemental rights of mankind. Peoples today are linked 
together closely by our rapid means of movement and 
communication. The terrible war has bound them more 
closely in a spiritual unity, as they beg for liberation 
from the conquering tyrants. A postwar division into 
part-free and part-slave would leave the greatest insta- 
bility, mutual suspicion, hostility, jealousy and envy. It 
is, then, imperative that the peace settlement attack this 
problem. 

Trusting hands that on every side stretch forth to 
America, with their appeal to release them from bondage 
and to give back to them their human rights, bring us the 
message in all its poignant truth. Serbs and Croats, 
Slovenes, Czechs and Norwegians, Poles and Dutch, 
Lithuanians, many of the Germans themselves, testify to 
the oppression of their faith. Korea and China tell the 
same story. Russia seems to have abated somewhat in her 
pressure, but the Constitution of 1936 still retains the 
diabolically clever Article 124: “Freedom of religious 


worship and freedom of anti-religious propaganda shall 
be recognized for all citizens.” Religion knows no freedom 
where citizens have the power to molest and disintegrate 
the Church. 

Nor is the picture yet complete. Many other lands, 
while not officially indulging in persecution, still retain 
most effective obstacles to liberty in religion. No Moham- 
medan may embrace another faith without enormous 
personal loss. Similarly in many a region of the Far 
ast where paganism reigns, society automatically ostra- 
cizes one who becomes a Christian. 

In the Western World some nations give special rights 
to particular religions. Such are [ngland, the Scandina- 
vian countries, the Hispanic peninsula, and the republics 
of Latin America. In all these territories members of 
non-privileged religious bodies possess, in varying de- 
grees, a considerable latitude in public right. They may 
hold office, maintain schools and church societies accord- 
ing to the tenets of their communions, incorporate in 
law, and enjoy the full protection of the police power. In 
spite of these prerogatives, minority groups find themselves 
limited in their activities according to local circumstances. 

Our own country provides a unique juridical freedom 
fur religion. We should none the less remember that our 
law in the matter did not come to us as the result of any 
large-hearted idealism on the part of the Reformers, their 
children, or anyone else. Our fathers learned by experience 
what unmerited privilege and stubborn haughtiness could 
accomplish in this field. There was a fight for it, a fight, 
in fact, which led directly into our Revolution. ‘The 
proponents of religious establishment in Virginia met a 
determined opposition among their fellow citizens. As a 
result of this conflict, Virginia issued her famous Bill of 
Rights of 1776, and fifteen years later the federal Consti- 
tution took from the same general origin a foundation 
stone of our liberty in the First Amendment. Since that 
date America has been in reality the refuge and the home 
of the free. 

The system has brought us many benefits, prevented 
many hardships. In time, we lived down the bitter 
memories of colonial days, the distrusts and antipathies 
incident upon narrow views and the persistence of igno- 
rant traditions. No longer does a fair-minded population 
rejoice in Guy Fawkes Day, in sermons redolent of witch- 
hunting and puritanical “righteousness.” Some scattered 
groups now and then make a fire-brand of religion. I*ra- 
ternities, civic bodies, professional associations occa- 
sionally lose their poise. But, in the large, it seems that 
the country remains as free of these improper influences 
as one could reasonably expect. 

America would appear, then, to be in a rather good 
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position to urge religious freedom on the postwar world. 
But before we do that, it may help to clarify our plans 
if we ask a forthright question. What is the irreducible 
minimum of religious liberty ? 

Religious liberty does not mean that men are free to 
serve God or not to serve Him, nor that they choose 
whatever way pleases them in the matter. It means some- 
thing quite different, namely, that every man has the 
right by nature (and not by some grant of government) 
to follow his conscience, that is, to serve God as he sees 
God wants to be served. He must try to find the true 
religion. He must follow the light as God gives him to 
sec, He has the duty, and the right, so to act. He must 
follow his conscience, whether correct or erroneous, though 
certainly if he sees it to be in error he is obliged to seek 
a way out of the error to the truth. This right to follow 
conscience comes from the duty to do the very same thing. 
That is why we have the right, so that we may perform 
the duty. 

Surely no one would claim a right to do a wrong, or to 
pursue error in belief or conduct. But the point here is 
that the immediate and primary guide given men by their 
Creator is their intelligence as it apprehends objective 
morality. We tolerate—if possible—erroneous thinking 
and conduct, as we forbear the ignorant and the wayward. 
We approve, however, the sincere person who does what 
he sees as right. Nathaniel, we recall, was singled out as 
the man “without guile.” 

Religion includes three essential acts: belief, worship, 
and moral conduct in accordance with that belief and 
worship. And the irreducible minimum of protection for 
this freedom requires that a man be allowed to hold the 
beliefs, perform the acts of worship, and keep to the code 
of morals given him by his Maker. Anything less than 
this is absolute tyranny and could not be tolerated in a 
treaty of world peace. No government would in this 
inatter have the right to tell other governments to mind 
their own business and leave it to its own concerns. It 
simply has not any just power to deny this minimum to 
a human being. 

In the Catholic Church this doctrine has always stood 
preeminent. Perhaps this fact appears nowhere more 
clearly than in the great tribunal of reconciliation, the 
sacrament of penance. King and pauper, priest and people, 
alike submit to its demands that man recognize the 
right and the wrong, admit his fault, make recompense 
for transgressions and promise henceforth to follow the 
paths of justice. And the primary question there an- 
swered is always the same. Our first duty is to follow our 
conscience, to do good and avoid evil. 

There is the difficulty, that every man will not “see it 
whole,” will not have the light of faith or of grace unless 
and until it be given him. To that point the old scholastic 
dictum—Facienti quod est in se Deus non denegat gratiam 
(God is not unmindful of man’s sincere and honest efforts ) 
—has the solution. .\ man serves God according as he 
follows his conscience. Canon Law protects this position 
with its statement (Canon 1351): “No one may be 
forced against his will to adhere to the Catholic faith.” 
That canon comes down to us from remote medieval 
times and, even if the law was violated on occasion, the 
law still stands. It is forever improper to persecute anyone 
into membership in the Church. In this matter, of course, 
the Church is merely restating, as she has often done in 
other affairs, the plain conclusions of natural law. 

These words do not imply that a man has the right to 
refuse allegiance to the true religion, Leo XIII stated 


the Catholic doctrine on this subject, in the following 
words of /mimortale Dei: 


The gravest obligation requires the acceptance and practice, 

not of the religion which one may choose, but of that which 

God prescribes and which is known by certain and indubitable 

marks to be the true one. 

Nevertheless the plain fact is that Divine Providence 
permits some men to remain for a time in ignorance of 
the full Revelation of His Will. But normal men are 
never in ignorance of what their consciences dictate. ‘They 
are always bound to follow their lights and, as a corollary, 
they always have the right to do so, 

This paper has in view the urgent need for religion to 
operate in our world, \ithout religion the world will 
destroy itseli. \Vithout religion, all the panaceas of 
political and social theory will fail to bring peace. It is 
essential that all have a chance to make active their service 
of God, to the end that some decent order animate the 
life of men. 

One would wish that all men professed the one true 
faith. That is the ultimate desire of our Saviour, “that 
there be one fold, and one Shepherd.” Until that time 
comes, we must indeed work for its consummation, but 
in the meantime we must deal with things as they are. 
As Father Vermeersch says in his Tolerance: 

Heresy is no longer the social offense that it once was. In the 

seventeenth century in France it was stated as an incontro- 

vertible axiom that “for a state to maintain itself in peace 
there must be one king, one law, one faith.’ This idea is no 
longer accepted or acceptable, for agreement on the subject of 

religion is no more at the base of our societies. (Page 179.) 

reedom to follow one’s conscience is, then, a right oi 
nature. ‘There is indeed a higher ground for this right, in 
the case of the revealed religion of Christ. The direct 
revelation of God, and the direct command to follow that 
revelation, give a divine right of freedom to that religion. 
but, as has been said, not every one knows the full mean- 
ing of that revelation and command, and for those without 
this knowledge the natural rights of conscience remain 
indestructible. 

Thus far the discussion has considered the individual 
right. Religion, however, lives in religious organization, 
and in the world there are various organized religions. 
Irom those two points arise several complicated situa- 
tions. 

At the outset, religious liberty is one thing, broad reli- 
gious activity quite another. [very state must preserve 
the true religion; so, too, every state must respect the 
right of religious liberty. ,but not every state must allow 
the broadest religious activity. 

Take the country where almost everyone professes the 
same religion. (Prescind for the moment from whether 
or no this be the true and one revealed religion. [or 
everyone has his duty of conscience, his duty to serve 
God as he sees the will of God.) In such a territory the 
government must protect the public peace. As our 
American law has held: “To prohibit the open, public and 
explicit denial of the popular religion of a country, is a 
necessary measure to preserve the tranquility of a gov- 
ernment.” And government may have the duty of putting 
limits on the activities of people holding other religious 
ideas, to preserve the peace, to preserve the right of 
religious freedom against assault. This every just gov- 
ernment must do. 

Suppose that some country having a quite uniform 
religious picture admits immigrants of another religion. 
Must it give the immigrant group the fullest privileges in 
propagating its cult. Not unless that group can dem- 
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onstrate, to the conviction of the state, a special divine 
mandate to carry on its activity. Here we have the 
question of applying moral principles. It might even 
appen in the dispensation of providence that Pilate be 
called upon to use his authority. Lhe principle works both 
ways, because it is true, and Our Lord recognized the 
power of Pilate. 

Government, then, must guard both the individual's 
rights and the people’s religion, And it may use force 
to protect both. Just as it need not grant entrance to 
immigrants unless it so desires—unless there be absolutely 
no other place in the world to live—so it may limit the 
religious conduct of immigrants in accordance with its 
own conditions, If, in this case, religious zeal still drives 
one to enter a country and advance the cause of his belied, 
lie does so at his own risk, as have many martyrs since the 
beginning ot our dispensation. And indeed the blood of 
martyrs las ever been the seed of Christians. The number 
of questions connected with this topic is endless—their 
main lines are clear. 

In planning for a just and workable postwar program 
of religious freedom, three points stand out as beyond all 
cavil and absolutely necessary. J*irst of all, every govern- 
ment must protect the right of the individual to belief, 
worship and conduct, according to his conscience. Le- 
yond this, government should by proper means assist men 
in this fundamental service of God. Secondly, no one may 
be allowed to attack religion, whether by physical force 
or by the moral force called propaganda. 

Thirdly, force may not justly be brought to bear from 
any quarter against a government which honestly does 
its duty to the religion of its people. The sword and 
religion do not mix. If we are at present not allowed 
io carry the true faith into any country, let us use the 
weapons of God to win our way into that field. Those 
weapons are, primarily, God’s grace, which we can gain 
ior that people by our prayers and good works. And, in 
the last place, there are the good example and the per- 
suasion of divine reason, that will admit us to the chance 
to spread the doctrine of Christ. Using these means we 
shall be within all law, human and divine. And we shall 
be well on the road to bringing all men into the Kingdom 
of Christ. 


A Statement of Christian Belief 


On January 4, the London Times carried the text of a 
joint statement by the Archbishop of Canterbury and Dr. 
J. G. Whale, moderator of the Free Church Federal 
Council of Great Britain. lt comes to us through the /nter- 
national Christian Press and Information Service. It was 
issued, its preface explains, not to provide ‘a modern 
statement of the Christian faith expressive of all that 
Christians are united in holding” but to meet the need for 
a statement, to which inquiries can be referred, of the 
basis in belief upon which different Christian denomina- 
tions are cooperating. The authors call it an “interim 
statement which has not been considered or endorsed” 
by the Anglican or Free Church communions. The Editor 
invites comments from readers as to the utility of the 
statement from ‘the American point of view. The full 
text follows: 


I 


It is generally acknowledged that there is among our 
people—e.g., as gathered in military camps or elsewhere 
—widespread ignorance of what Christian faith is, and 
failure to see it as an intelligible and coherent view of life. 
As a result of this, multitudes of people regard religion 
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as irrelevant to the matters which most concern them. 
there is also without doubt a weakening of the specifically 
religious sense, with consequent neglect of worship and 
prayer. besides this there are grave indications of decay 
with regard to some elementary moral standards, such as 
those of honesty. 

Christianity is not only a form of teaching about life but 
a source of power to live by that teaching. It points to a 
standard for the governing of all human relationships— 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyseli’—by conforming 
to which we could end the seli-centredness that embitters 
life. We can all see that the Christian way is the right 
way. But we do not follow it. And when we try to we 
find that we cannot. 

but Christians believe—and thousands have verified 
that belief in experience—that in the fellowship of Christ's 
disciples a spirit is actively at work which enables tiem 
to live that way more and more pericctly. They tind that 
this spirit is the Spirit of Christ, and that it works tully 
in that fellowship ot his disciples in proportion as they seek 
fellowship not chietly with one another but with him. So 
they are led to study his life and death as recorded in the 
Gospels, where this is set before us not only as an event 
of history but as a final disclosure of what God is and oi 
the eternal purpose of righteousness which He is working 
out in history. In the Gospel the Biblical record of this 
redeeming activity of God reaches its consummation, 

Thus they find in the whole Bible an interpretation of 
the world and its history which they try to work out both 
in thought (Christian theology and philosophy) and in 
conduct (Christian living). ‘The inspiration for both is 
found in worship, and in obedience to the other great 
commandment—" hou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart.” 


Il 


With that background we proceed to offer im summary 
form an indication of what we are agreed in believing 
may be put forward as the basis of Christian cooperation 
in a variety of fields. 


Believe— 

That the world exists by the righteous will oi the living 
God; that He is the one creator and ruler of all things; 
that this present world is the sphere in which His eternal 
purpose of love is being wrought out; that men have to 
do with Him, their only true life being a right relation 
to Him in obedience and trust, and to one another in love; 
that He makes men free personal beings able to choose 
good or evil; that man tends from birth to be self-centred 
and prone to choose evil, and that his self-centredness be- 
comes a curse from which he cannot by his own effort set 
himself free; that in this historical process which has 
gone wrong God Himself is nevertheless personally at 
work; the creator is also the redeemer. 


We Believe— 


That God took hold of human history and individual 
liuman lives in a new way in the great act of the Incarna- 
tion; that the birth and life, the death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ is nothing less than God’s own redeeming 
presence and purpose actively manifested in historic times ; 
that in him God the Son became man, perfectly human yet 
without sin or self-centredness ; that he lived among men 
disclosing in a human life that holy love which is God's 
nature, and that perfect filial relationship to the Father 
which is man’s true nature; that his death on the Cross 
makes plain forever the meaning and measure of man’s 
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sin as rebellion against God; that sin there wrote its own 
condemnation imdelibly on the pages of history and was 
judged with absolute finality; that by bearing the full 
burden of its evil consequences the divine Kedeemer 
showed not only the cost of our sin to God, but also, and 
in the same act, the eternal love of God which is willing 
to bear that cost; thereby he declared God's forgiveness 
iv those who repent and believe ; that is, to those who give 
up their selfish outlook and receive the forgiveness which 
God ireely offers. \We believe that God set His seal upon 
this life and death of perfect obedience and perfect love 
by raising Jesus Christ trom the dead, establishing within 
the corporate life of sinful humanity a creative centre of 
righteousness, and making altogether new spiritual pos- 
sibilities tor men living in tus world, 

Believe— 

{hat God by Lis holy Spirit makes the redeeming work 
vi Christ available to all men; that by thus living and 
dying and rising trom the dead Christ has become the 
means by which the Spirit of the living God exercises a 
new power over their hearts and wills; that God Who as 
Spirit is ever active among men—speaking to them in all 
ages through their consciences and most specially through 
ihe prophets of Israel—is now known in all Lis fullness 
only in the experience of those whose hearts are open to 
lis love in Christ; that is, those who are brought into 
the movement of God’s new creative work in history 
which is the fellowship of Christ’s disciples and is called 
the Church. Further, we believe that though God’s 
redeeming action embraces all humanity and will not 
disclose iis full meaning until its victory is universal, the 
high ends of His kingdom are nevertheless realized sacra- 
mentally here and now and made visible in the life of the 
Church. Thus this present world, in spite of all its evil, 
is nevertheless a redeemed order, and man’s highest life 
both here and hereafter lies in the redeemed society whose 
life is even now “hid with Christ in God,” 

Believe— 

That the Kingdom of Heaven which Christ proclaimed 
and embodied will be known in its perfection only in the 
clernal life of which our life here is a preparatory portion, 
but that it is our duty to live here and now as citizens of 
that kingdom; that God is at work in the world to ends 
which must of necessity transcend this world and _ all 
human experience here, but that we are called to work 
with Him in obedience, trust, and love for the realization 
of His purpose on earth. This means that we must seek 
first God’s kingdom and His justice, not our own interest 
or comfort, and try to make love of our neighbor the 
rule of all our actions. This we can do effectively only as 
we live within the redeemed order, realizing that this 
world of sin and death is still God’s world and that our 
fellow-man is always the “brother for whom Christ died.” 
in short the creative centre of our effective moral action 
is the redeeming act of God who was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself. 


Japanese-Americans Today 


Galen M. Fisher, now secretary of the Committee on 
National Security and Fair Play, describes the work of a 
colony of Japanese Americans in Utah, in Survey Graphic 
for February. In March, 1942, 130 Japanese Americans 
settled on a ranch at Keetley, Wasatch County, Utah. 
Within three months, “they had transformed the bare 
fields into a thriving truck garden. Their industry and 
friendliness, their cash payment for goods, their generous 
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readiness to work overtime to meet the labor shortage on 
surrounding farms soon disarmed the suspicion of their 
neighbors.” This accomplishment, says Mr. Fisher, was 
due to I'red L. Wada, an American-born Christian 
Japanese. He decided about a year ago that although 
Japanese Americans were not allowed to make munitions 
they could raise food. Therefore, he would get together 
a group of Japanese, find unused farm land, and “try to 
break all records at raising crops.” 

Iie learned that farmers in certain sections of Utah 
needed farm labor, and was able to persuade both the 
authorities and the people of the community to permit 
such a group to settle there. In the original colony, there 
were 45 strong mature men, 30 married women, 20 single 
women, and 35 children. Most of the men were farmers, 
“All agreed to pool machinery and stocks and to contribute 
a stated amount for general expenses.” 

‘The first harvest was so good that the entire rental for 
the year was paid out of earnings, and a net profit of 
$6,000 was “divided equally among all the workers.” 
Mr. Wada has asked Army authorities to permit the 
colonists and trustworthy Japanese citizens from a relo- 
cation center to work on such jobs as “sorting scrap and 
reclaiming by-product metals from mine tailings.” 


In Hawaii there is sharp disagreement over the problem 
of the Japanese there, according to Joseph Driscoll in a 
series of articles in the New York Herald Jribune oi 
January 31 to February 3. He reports that “the yellow 
and white races in these islands are divided over thie 
problem and the whites are divided among theimselves.” 
The Japanese, it must be remembered, are the largest 
racial group in the islands, 38.3 per cent of the total 


population, Only 22 per cent of these are aliens. ‘The 


question is, of course, what attitude the local Japanese 
would take in case Japan should attempt an invasion. It 
is well known that the Japanese have resented “certain 


social and economic discriminations” against them. There | 


is, Mr. Driscoll says, “no evidence” of Japanese disloyalty 
at the time of the attack on Pearl Harbor, nor is there 
any evidence as to their attitude as a group today. Yet 


“many patriotic Japanese have turned in suspects of their | 


own race and even of their own families.” Some are 
known to be “fervid Americans.” If there should be 
an invasion, “every Japanese will be immediately placed 
in custody.” 

Those who fear the Japanese point to the Japanese 
language press, which before the war was “disseminating 
pro-Japanese news and editorials,” and their foreign- 
language schools and social clubs which were powerful 
media for promoting allegiance to Japan and spreading 
Japanese doctrines, Only two newspapers in Japanese 
are now published; the language schools and most of the 
social clubs are closed. The imposition of martial law in 
Hawaii after Pearl Harbor, with a drastic curfew and the 
suspension of the habeas corpus law, was aimed mainly at 
the Japanese, according to Mr. Driscoll, although it 
affects the whole population. 

John A. Balch, most ardent civilian proponent of 
evacuation, calls for the permanent removal of “at least 
one hundred thousand Japanese” and the importation of 
loyal Filipinos and Puerto Ricans to take their places as 
farm labor. He has not been able to secure the backing 
of the Army, the Navy, or the Honolulu Chamber of 
Commerce, but he is cooperating with the California Joint 
Immigration Committee in the effort to deprive American- 
born Japanese of American citizenship. 
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